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A SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVES 
THE COMMUNITY 


By LouisE ANTHONY, Librarian, Dupo (Ill.) Community High School 


THE extension of library service to the 
community by a school library sounds like 
an ambitious project. Indeed, it might well 
be. However, in Dupo this extension of 
service is intended to be nothing unusual, 
but only what it is—the outgrowth of a 
philosophy of librarianship, shared by the 
librarian and the principal. It is a project 
which is three years in growing. It began 
with my first interview with Charles Allen, 
principal of Dupo Community High School. 
At that time extension of library facilities 
to the community was mentioned as a goal 
to be worked toward. 

Perhaps it should be explained why 
Dupo is fertile ground for such a project. 
We are an industrial community thirty 
minutes south of St. Louis. The nearest 
public libraries are those of East St. Louis 
and St. Louis. There may have been some 
doubt that this group would be interested 
in reading. However, we realized that the 
parents were reading the books that the 
students took home. One of the straws in 
the wind was the aggrieved comment of a 
freshman, “Could I have a book for my 
Dad? He wouldn’t let me have mine last 
night—once he got started reading it.” 
That is typical of the student requests for 
books for their parents, together with the 
customary demands for “a good western 
for Dad,” or “an exciting mystery for 
Mom.” 

Before the fateful day of Pearl Harbor it 
was commonplace for many in our com- 
munity to use the rental libraries of the 
St. Louis stores, or the public libraries of 
St. Louis and East St. Louis. When the 
requirements of total war brought tire and 
gas rationing, there was the realization on 
our part that these same people could not 
go to town just for books and small shop- 
ping as they had been accustomed to do. 
Here then was our chance—the chance to 


give library service to a group which might 
have more time to read since they could 
not use their cars so much. 

The opening step was the announcement 
to the student body (always a powerful 
newsspreading agency) and through the 
weekly paper that the school library was 
offering library service to the school dis- 
trict. We urged the community to use the 
school library as a public library. Not only 
did we invite parents and friends to come 
in during the day, but we planned to re- 
main open two nights a week, should it be 
found that people could not get in during 
the school day. On one occasion when I 
talked to the Woman’s Club, that opportun- 
ity was used to advertise our new venture. 

There were no crowds of people who 
came. I hope that no one expected that 
there would be at once. People are slow 


to accept an idea. This is not a plan 
yielding immediate, spectacular results. 
People have been coming slowly. The 


means of circulating the word has been 
almost unconscious. An employee in an in- 
dustrial plant shows a book about oil to a 
fellow worker. The second employee finds 
out that it comes from our library. He 
comes in to get a similar book. After our 
supply of books on this subject is ex- 
hausted, additional ones are secured from 
the Illinois State Library and St. Louis 
Public Library. This week a worker re- 
quests a book on the cracking of petroleum. 
Thus we have one small beginning. 


Rep Cross WorK 


Another opportunity came with the set- 
ting-aside of two rooms in our high school 
for Red Cross work. Three days a week 
women of the community come to sew and 
wrap bandages. It has become a practice 
for some of the group to come into the 
library during the day to. get books. People 
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seem to prefer to come to the library dur- 
ing the day rather than at night. 

Since our school district is large, many 
adults live too far from Dupo to use our 
library. That factor and the wish that no 
part of the school district should feel 
neglected led to an amplification of our 
plan. We decided to establish branch col- 
lections wherever the people evinced suffi- 
cient interest. 

To do this we had to have more books. 
Consultation with Miss Rogers, Assistant 
State Librarian and Miss Ryan, Chief of 
Extension Service, resulted in a loan of 
three hundred and fifty books from the 
State Library. The Board of Education, 
always alert to its responsibility to the 
School District, was told of the plan by the 
principal. It was sympathetic with the 
idea and agreed to support it financially. 

The “guinea pig” branch is in a grade 
school, three miles west of the high school. 
A collection of two hundred books for all 
ages was sent out. The collection has been 
placed in a separate room with students as 
librarians. With the books was sent an 
author file. Circulation routines have been 
simplified. School authorities are cooperat- 
ing in publicizing the project. This is a 
good place to start because of the interest 
of the school authorities and the enthusiasm 
of the school children for books. Since one 
of our school busses makes a trip twice 
daily through this part of the district, we 
can have “messenger service.” If a book 
not included in the branch collection is 
wanted, our school library can be called by 
telephone. If we have the book and it is 
in, it can be sent out on the afternoon bus. 


GROCERY STORE BRANCH 


The second branch collection is in 
another part of the district in a grocery 
store in another residential suburb four 
miles north of the high school. This 
grocery store is one of the busiest places in 
the community. Since a postal service 
station is also located here, we are sure 
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that a large number of people will have 
access to the collection. Less than a month 
has gone by since we took two hundred 
books (most of them for adults) and a book 
case to the grocery store. The simplest of 
circulation devices was explained to the 
grocer and his wife. I have made one trip 
back to give any assistance that I could, 
but remote control has been maintained 
through their son who is a student in our 
high school. 


So far we have dispensed with as much 
red tape as possible. We have required no 
contracts with those taking the branch col- 
lections. It has been enough that people 
want to read and that we have the books 
to give them. We were afraid that if too 
much difficulty were attached to securing a 
collection, some would never bother about 
it. We have gone slowly, but we have pre- 
ferred that. We did not want too much 
of a demand for library materials before 
we could meet the demand. 


With two branch collections started and 
another in mind—not to mention summer 
plans for continuing service, we have much 
to do, if we are to achieve the desire of the 
librarian, the principal, and the school 
board to give adequate library service to 
the district. For those who place a high 
value on statistical reports the early results 
of this project might be disheartening, but 
to us they have been satisfactory. Figures 
cannot indicate the spread of an idea. In 
this project I would counsel patience. 
Lately we have been surprised at the in- 
creasing use. 


The boy from Maplewood comes in and 
says that thirteen more books went out 
yesterday afternoon. A Red Cross worker 
tells me how much she likes “Our hearts 
were young and gay.” The principal of the 
East Carondelet Grade School sends a note 
by the bus driver for “Reap the wild wind” 
and “Berlin diary.” Three straws in the 
wind . . they seem to indicate increas- 
ing use of the school library by the com- 
munity. 
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BOOKS FOR THE PRE-SCHOOL CHILD 
Favorites Old and New* 


Compiled by ZELLA SPENCE, Children’s Librarian, and EVELYN Ray SIcKE Ls, Head of the 
Schools Division, Indianapolis Public Library 


A WARTIME problem which confronts 
every community is the care of small 
children from two to six years old whose 
mothers are working in war production 
plants. The library can take a part in 
this important war work by lending pic- 
ture books and story books to nursery 
schools, kindergartens, or similar chil- 
dren-centers. Books for the pre-school 
child should be chosen with the greatest 
care as they make a lasting impression. 
To meet this need the Indianapolis Public 
Library has compiled a list of books 
which have been particularly successful 
with pre-school children. It may be used 
not only for nursery schools and the home 
but also as a basic list for the library. 


Bannerman, Mrs. Helen. Story of Little 
Black Sambo. Stokes, 1923. 50c. 


No other book quite takes the place of this 
enduring favorite. The original small edi- 
tion is best. 


Becker, Charlotte. Hello Judy! Scrib- 
ner, 1941. 75c. 
A small book with colored pictures and 


slight text tells how two children spend the 
day with four-year-old Judy and her dog. 
Two other books that follow are Happy 
Birthday, Judy! and Merry Christmas, Judy! 


Beskow, Fru Elsa. Pelle’s New Suit; 
told and illus. by Elsa Beskow. Harper, 
1929. $1.50. 

Charming pictures tell the kindly story of 


how everyone helped Pelle get his new suit 
from the white lamb. Two-and three-year- 


olds enjoy it because of the pictures. Those 
four to seven love the story. 
Beskow, Fru Elsa. Tale of the Wee 


Little Old Woman; 
tured by Elsa Beskow. 
$1.25. 

Brief, simple story about an old woman 
and her cat. Two-year-olds can grasp the 
story and it is a favorite with children from 
two to five years. Delightful pictures. 


written and pic- 
Harper, 1930. 


* Reprinted with permission from the In- 
diana LIBRARY OCCURRENT. January-March, 
1943. 


Bible. Christ Child; as told by Matthew 
and Luke; made by Maud and Miska 
Petersham. Doubleday, 1931. $2. 


An ideal introduction to the Bible for chil- 
dren four years and over. The text, from 
the Gospels, tells the story of the Nativity. 
The beautiful pictures are childlike and ap- 
pealing in their simplicity. 


Brooke, L. Leslie. Ring o’ Roses. Warne. 
$3. 


The Leslie Brooke picture books should be 
the heritage of every child along with 
Mother Goose. Ring o’ Roses is a perfect 
first book of nursery rhymes. The irresisti- 
ble illustrations in color and also in black 
and white are full of imagination and 
humor. Parts published separately for 75c 
each. The Golden Goose Book contains the 
old favorites: The Three Bears, Three Little 
Pigs, Tom Thumb, and The Golden Goose. 
It is an ideal introduction to fairy tales. 


Brooke, L. Leslie. Johnny Crow’s Gar- 


den; a Picture Book. Warne, 1904. 
$1.25. 
Children from three to six delight in the 


gaiety, humor, and charm of this book and 
its companion volume, Johnny Crow’s Party. 


Bryan, Dorothy. . There Was Tammie! 
Illus. by Marguerite Bryan. Dodd, 
1935. $1. 


Humorous picture-story that tells of a lov- 
able Scottie and his adventures. Children 
also enjoy Tammie and That Puppy. 


Brown, Paul. Puff Ball. 


$1. 


A small book with attractive pictures by 
the author-artist which tells about a little 
boy, a cowboy suit, and a pony. Ages 4-6. 


Scribner, 1942. 


and 
Hogan. 


Bryant, Sara Cone. Epaminondas 
His Auntie; illus. by Inez 
Houghton, 1938. 75c. 


A delightful and 
little colored boy who got into a 
of difficulty because “he didn’t 
sense he was bo’n with.” 


Burdekin, Harold. Child’s Grace; photo- 
graphs by Harold Burdekin. Dutton, 
1938. $1.50. 

This book emphasizes the idea that thanks 
and praise for the good and joyous things in 


life should be a natural response from a 
happy child every day of the year. 


humorous story about a 
great deal 
have the 
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Burton, Virginia Lee. Choo Choo. Hough- 
ton, 1937. $1.50. 


According to one small boy, “Whee!” is 
the best word to describe this story which is 
full of action. A little engine runs away be- 
cause she is tired of pulling heavy trains 
and she thinks that she can show off better 
by herself anyway. In response to requests 
this book has been brought out in a new 
edition with text set in type in place of the 


original hand lettering. Illustrations and 
format are unchanged. Mike Mulligan and 
His Steam Shovel has the same quality of 
speed and action in both text and gay 

crayon drawings. 

Burton, Virginia Lee. Little House. 
Houghton, 1942. $1.75. 


One of the best picture books of the year. 
The little house wins its way straight into 
our hearts. Living in the country, it be- 
comes surrounded by the expanding city, but 
happily the little house makes its escape. 
Pictures are full of life and movement. We 
predict long popularity for this fascinating 
book. 


Caldecott, Randolph. Hey Diddle Diddle 


Picture Book. Warne. $2.25. 
Every child should grow up with the 
Caldecott picture books. The poems and 


verses which this inimitable artist has illus- 
trated have the swing and rhythm a child 
enjoys, and the drawings are full of humor. 
Hey Diddle Diddle is a fine first picture 
book to be followed by all the rest of the 
delightful Caldecott volumes. Miniature pic- 
ture books Nos. 1-4 (75c each) contain the 
same material rearranged in small volumes, 


414 x 5% inches, 


Carroll, Ruth. What 
Macmillan, 1932. $1.25. 


In this picture book without text, the child 
can easily follow the adventures of the Scot- 
tie dog who runs away from his little owner, 
is chased by a big wolf, and finds refuge in 
the cave home of a family of rabbits. 
Whiskers is royally entertained with food 
and games, and then the mother rabbit sends 
him home where he makes a little boy happy 
with his return. 

Dalgliesh, Alice. Choosing Book; 
by E. B. Wilkin. Macmillan, 
$1.25. 

A small book with a picture on every page. 
It is almost a game as children are given a 


chance to choose a house, a pet, clothes, and 
toys. 


Whiskers Did. 


illus. 
1932. 


Donaldson, Lois. Karl’s Wooden Horse; 


pictures by Annie Bergmann. Whit- 

man, 1931. $1. 

A Swedish story book about the little 
wooden horse Karl received at Christmas 


time and how, in his dreams, it grew until 
it was big enough to carry him to the home 
of the princess, and back. Colorful pictures. 


Doyle, Robert J. Tuffy. 
Schuster, 1942. $1. 


Tuffy, a real bear cub, has a mind of his 
own and an inquisitive interest in his sur- 
roundings. Remarkable _ full-page _ photo- 


Simon & 


graphs record his conduct and his frame of 
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mird. It is a book to delight two-and three- 

year-olds and all animal lovers. 

Evers, Helen. 
1933. $1. 
Nonsensical story with jolly pictures that 

make an instant appeal to the youngest. 

Falls, Charles Buckles. A B C Book. 
Doubleday, 1923. $1.50. 

A distinctive picture book made by the 
artist for his three-year-old daughter. The 
alphabet is cut on wood blocks and printed 
in brilliant colors. 

Field, Rachel Lyman. An Alphabet for 
Boys and Girls. Doubleday, 1926. 75c. 


A tiny book with a child’s name for each 
letter of the alphabet. Illustrated in color. 


The Happy Hen. Farrar, 


Flack, Marjorie. Angus and the Ducks; 
told and pictured by Marjorie Flack. 
Doubleday, 1930. $1. 


An amusing and thoroughly childlike pic- 
ture-story of a curious little Scottie. Further 
adventures are continued in Angus and the 
Cat and Angus Lost. Few picture books 
have been as popular with children as those 
of this author-artist. Other well loved 
stories are Ask Mr. Bear, Christopher, and 
The Story of Ping. 


Gag, Wanda. Millions of Cats. 
McCann, 1928. $1.50. 


This tale about a very old man and a very 
old woman who wanted one little cat and 
who found themselves with millions and bil- 
lions and trillions of cats is a favorite with 
all young children. It has a real folk 
quality. 


Coward- 


Gay, Romney. The Funny Noise. Grosset, 
1935. 50c. 
A colorful little story with an element of 


suspense, told mostly by simple attractive 
pictures. Text is suitably brief. 


Greenaway, Kate. A Apple Pie. Warne. 
$1.50. 
A charming old fashioned A BC book 


which has long been a favorite. The quaint 
Greenaway illustrations appeal especially to 
little girls. 


Hader, Mrs. Berta and Hader, Elmer. 
Cock-a-Doodle Doo. Macmillan, 1939. 
$2. 


A lively, satisfying picture book of the ad- 
ventures of a little red rooster. The illus- 
trations in color and in black and white are 
full of humor and animation. Whiffy Mc- 
Mann is a delightful story of a kitten, with 
clear simple pictures and interesting text. 


Hartell, John Anthony. Over in the 
Meadow; an old nursery song illus. by 
J. A. Hartell. Harper, 1936. $2. 


A picture song book for very young chil- 
dren. Each of the ten verses of the old 
familiar nursery song is illustrated with a 
full-page picture, attractive in design and 
color. The very simple music is printed on 
the end pages. 
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Hogan, Inez. 
$1. 


The story of two little brown bears who 
learned many things when they failed to 
mind their mother and wandered far into 
the forest. Elephant Twins, by the same 
aanee, is another favorite with little chil- 
ren. 


Bear Twins. Dutton, 1935. 


Klem, Grace. Mike and His Neighbors. 
Doubleday, 1941. 75c. 


Mike, the black and white spaniel, was 
supposed to belong to Mr. and Mrs. Dobbs, 
but he was such a friendly little dog that he 
was seldom home. One day a baby came to 
the Dobbs household, and then Mike became 
a family dog with responsibilities. The easy 
text and colored pictures appeal to the 
youngest children. 


Lefevre, Felicite. Cock, the Mouse, and 
the Little Red Hen. Macrae Smith, 
1917. $1. 

A favorite folk tale loved for both the 
story and illustrations. Tony Sarg’s pictures 


make this book well worth the price although 
less expensive editions are available. 


Lenski, Lois. Little Airplane. Oxford, 
1938. 75c. 
A simple story about an_e airplane. 


Amusing illustrations which appeal to young 
children. Two other books by this author, 
Little Auto and Little Train, are equally 
popular. 


Lenski, Lois. The Little Family. Double- 
day, 1942. 50c. 


A tiny book of homey family fun, with 
simple illustrations. Little Baby Ann, a pic- 
ture book of a baby’s day, is asked for again 
and again. 


The Little Golden Library. Simon & 
Schuster, 1942. 12 volumes. 25c each. 


Twelve small books, all of which are good 
value for the low price. Some of the most 
attractive are Baby’s Book; The Animals of 
Farmer Jones; Three Little Kittens, illus- 
trated by Masha; Bedtime Stories with pic- 
tures by Tenggren. The editor is assistant 
professor of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. The books are graded 
in age from two to six. May be bought re- 
inforced. 


McCloskey, Robert. Make Way for Duck- 
lings. Viking Press, 1941. $2. 


A story about a family of ducks. Robert 
McCloskey’s humorous drawings make a de- 
lightful picture book for small children. 
Awarded the Caldecott Medal. 


MacNeil, Marion Gill, 
ford, 1942. $1. 


This book in red, white, and blue tells in 
an appealing way about a little boy who 
wanted to be a sailor. The story has a de- 
lightful surprise ending. Companion to the 
author’s popular Soldier Sammy. Humorous, 
childlike pictures. 


Martin, Dahris. 
Lilly Somppi. 


Sailor Jack. Ox- 


Little Lamb; pictures by 
Harper, 1938. $1.50. 
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An exquisite picture story book. How 
Baba loses his soft wooly coat and finds it 
again, is told in rhythmic prose. 


Martin, Mary and Steichen, Edward. 
The First and Second Picture Books. 
Harcourt, 1936. $1.50. 


A significant addition to picture books for 
very small children. Beautiful photographs 
of the baby’s familiar world. No text. 


Milne, A. A. When We Were Very 
Young, illus. by E. H. Shepard. Dut- 
ton, 1924. $1. 


A “must have” for children four to six 
years old. A _ child’s own thoughts and 
fancies are reflected in lilting verses that be- 
come part of the family tradition. 


Mother Goose. Real Mother Goose; with 
pictures by Blanche Fisher Wright. 
Rand, 1916. $2. 


One of the best editions for very young 
children because of its large, brightly 
colored pictures. Also published in a small 
cheaper edition of this book are Jwnior 
Mother Goose (Rand 75c) and Gosling 
Mother Goose (Rand 10c). 


Newberry, Mrs. Clare (Turlay). 
pictures by C. T. Newberry. 
1936. $1.50. 


This book has many delightful pictures of 
the kitten, Mittens, and other cats. These 
will appeal to children of three and four 
years, but the story is better suited for chil- 
dren of five. A new book by this author, 
Marshmallow, is the story of a little rabbit 
and a cat. 


Mittens; 
Harper, 


Nicholson, William. Clever Bill. 
day, 1927. $1. 
An extremely simple and engaging story of 


a little girl and her soldier doll, told mostly 
by the full-page colored pictures. 


Old Old Tales; retold and illustrated by 


Double- 


Frederick Richardson. Volland, 1923. 
$1.50. 
Eight best loved folk tales with large 


brightly colored illustrations. 


Piper, Watty. Little Engine That Could; 
retold from The Pony Engine by M. C. 
Bragg; pictures by Lois Lenski. Platt, 
1930. 50c. 

An attractive edition of this story which 
delights little children. 

Poppleton, Marjorie and Blatz, William 
E. We Go to Nursery School. Morrow, 
1935. $1. 

An excellent picture book for children two 
to five with actual photographs of children 
during a day at nursery school. 

Potter, Beatrix. The Tale of Peter Rab- 
bit. Warne, 1903. 75c. 
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Beatrix Potter comes into her own with 
children from four to six, but the charm of 
her lovable little animal stories, which have 
become classics of their kind, lasts through- 
out a lifetime. The pictures are among the 
best ever made for children. The Beatrix 
Potter illustrations are essential. No other 
edition compares with the small original one. 


Rey, H. A. Curious George. 
1941. $1.75. 


George was a little monkey whose curi- 
osity led to his capture and all sorts of 
amazing adventures on shipboard and in the 
big city. The combination of a monkey, 
bright colored pictures, and adventure make 
this a delightful book for little children. 


Houghton, 


Sewell, Helen. Blue Barns. Macmillan, 


1933. $1.75. 


The story of two big geese and seven lit- 
tle ducks, told so simply and with such beau- 
tiful pictures it makes an ideal book for 
very young children. 

Stoddard, Mrs. Anne. Good Little Dog; 
pictured by Berta and Elmer Hader. 
Century, 1930. $1. 

Bingo tells his own story mostly in pic- 
tures which are full of action and humor. 
Bingo Is My Name is also a favorite. 
Tippett, James S. I Know Some Little 


Animals. Harper, 1941. $1. 
Gay poems about the little animals small 


children like—rabbits, squirrels, ducks, tur- 
tles, and dogs. Larger format than the 
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other books by this author. Illustrated with 

attractive pen and ink drawings. 

Towsley, Lena. Peggy and Peter; What 
They Did Today. Farrar, 1931. $2.50. 


Fine full-page photographs by the author 
show what a little boy and a little girl do 
during the day. On the page opposite each 
picture is a sentence telling the story. 


Baby Bear; pic- 
Hader. 


Williamson, Hamilton. 
tures by Berta and Elmer 
Doubleday, 1930. 75c. 


Picture story book that children love be- 
cause the text is simple and the pictures are 
full of color and action. Other titles of this 
series are The Lion Cub; Little Elephant ; 
Monkey Tale; and Stripey. 


Wilson, Clara Owsley. Wiggles, a Funny 
Little Dog; illus. by Marguerite Davis. 
Houghton, 1936. $1. 

Simply told story of a little Scottie dog 


which delights little children. May be pur- 
chased in paper at 36c. 


Wynkoop, Margaret. Mac Goes to School; 
photographs by Robert Yarnall Richie. 
Doubleday, 1942. $1. 


Mac is a Scottie who goes to kindergarten 
with the boys and girls and enters into all 
their activities. A slight text accompanies 
the beautiful large photographs with which 
the book is illustrated. The author is an 
authority in progressive education. 


MORE “BOOKS MEN LIKE” 


(Suggestions for VBC Purchases) 


FICTION 


Allen, Hervey. The Forest and the Fort. 
(Farrar, ’43) $2.50. 

Chevalier, Elizabeth. 
(Macmillan, ’42) $2.75. 

DeVoto, Bernard. The Year of Decision: 
1846. (Little, ’43) $3.50. 

Dos Passos, John. Number One. 
ton, °43) $2.50. 

Eberhart, Mignon. Man Next Door. (Ran- 
dom, *43) $2. 

Seeley, Mabel. Eleven Came Back. (Dou- 
bleday, ’43) $2. 

Grey, Zane. Stairs of Sand. (Harper, ’43) 
$2. 

Haedrich, Marcel. Barrack 3—Room 12. 
(Reynal, ’43) $2.50. 


Drivin’ Woman. 


(Hough- 


Herbert, Xavier. Capricornia. (Appleton, 
43) $3. 
Hugo, Victor. Les Miserables. (Double- 


day, ’43) $2.75. 


Llewellyn, Richard. None But the Lonely 
Heart. (Macmillan, 43) $2.75. 

Mayorga, Margaret. Best One-Act Plays. 
(Dodd, °42) $2.50. 

Saroyan, William. Human Comedy. (Har- 
court, *43) $2.75. 

Smith, H. A. Life in a Putty Knife Fac- 
tory. (Doubleday, ’43) $2. 

Woolcott, Alexander, ed. As You Were. 
(Pocket anthology for service men). 
(Viking, ’43) $2.50. 


Non-FIcTION 


Fosdick, Harry E. On Being a Real Per- 
son. (Harper, ’42) $2.50. 

Gaskill, Gordon. Some Like It 
(Scribner, °43) $2.75. 

Graebner, Walter. Round Trip to Russia. 
(Lippincott, ’43) $2.75. 

Hersey, John R. Into the Valley. (Knopf, 
43) $2. 


Hot. 
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Matthews-Northrup Global Atlas of the 
World at War. (World Pub. Co., Cleve- 
land) 25c. 

Miksche, F.O. Paratroups. (Random, ’43) 
$2.50. 


Moorehead, Alan. Don’t Blame the Gen- 


erals. (Harper, 43) $3. 

Morrill, Lt. Comdr. John. South from 
Corregidor. (Simon, ’43) $2. 

Mowrer, Edgar. Global War (maps). 


(Morrow, *42) $1. 
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Reynolds, Quentin. Dress Rehearsal. (Ran- 
dom, ’43) $2. 


Rickenbacker, Captain Eddie. 
Through. 


Seven Came 
(Doubleday, ’43) $1.50. 
Strength for Service tor God and Country. 
(Pocket edition in blue or khaki). 
(Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 42) 75c. 
Wilkie, Wendell. One World. 
43) $2 (board) $1 (paper). 


(Simon, 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES AND THE WAR 


THE spring meeting of the Illinois Valley 
Library Association, held at Peoria March 
12 in conjunction with a divisional meeting 
of the Illinois Teachers Association, dealt 
with special war-time problems of school 
libraries. The following policies were 
agreed upon as a sound basis for war-time 
decisions and actions: 

1. First of all, the library must be 
flexible, and the librarian especially alert 
to national, educational, professional, and 
institutional developments. We must 
recognize that practically all of the educa- 
tional program has been or may be modi- 
fied to satisfy war-time demands on edu- 
cation. These changes are not gradual 
developments, but violent, revolutionary 
shifts demanded by the emergency. To 
keep abreast of trends and developments, 
the librarian must be alert professionally to 
improve library services, and she must be 
well-informed about educational and gen- 
eral national trends; above all, the librarian 
must strive to assist the pruning and 
strengthening that takes place, and must 
not allow her library to be a drag on the 
rapidly changing school program. Changing 
educational goals demand from the librarian 
more than the usual alertness, foresight, 
initiative, and cooperation. 

2. The Library’s major duty still is to 
serve curricular needs. Though these edu- 
cational responsibilities may be changing 
rapidly, and though some of them are not 
definite demands on the library, but merely 


optional opportunities, the library should 
offer all the varied services it can to 
facilitate and enrich the learning processes 
in this special emergency. 


Perhaps it should be the high school’s 
duty to offer a strengthened liberal educa- 
tion in wartime as a bulwark of democracy, 
for students certainly will not receive a 
liberal education in the army and navy. 
But many schools which have tended in the 
past to emphasize vocational services will 
concentrate on pre-army training, and sub- 
jects such as the sciences — especially 
physics, aviation, chemistry, mathematics, 
and geography —and will reduce severely 
their offerings in non-science subjects. A 
third group, including probably the ma- 
jority of all schools, will adopt a middle 
course. Whatever the local decision, the 
library must devote all its resources to the 
revised educational program of its own 
school. The Library, therefore, may find it 
necessary to curtail buying of liberal arts 
books and concentrate on the sciences. 
There is one danger here that cannot be 
avoided—wartime scientific and liberal arts 


books both will get out of date very 


rapidly. However, the buying of such 
books is essential, and these resources are 
expendable. 

The library must provide essential 


library materials on mew courses, both 
formal and informal, such as radio, con- 
sumer education, safety education, geog- 
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raphy, first aid, home nursing, aviation, 
foods and nutrition, etc. Additional maga- 
zine titles, as in aviation, must be added, 
as well as new books and pamphlets. Thus, 
the high school library will find it neces- 
sary to re-orient its entire book buying 
policy, and very probably will find it neces- 
sary to ask for supplemental funds to buy 
materials for special, rush courses. 

3. The school library must assume for 
the first time some general independent in- 
formational services, both to bridge the gap 
until new courses on some important sub- 
jects may be prepared and scheduled, and 
to supply certain urgently needed infor- 
mation to students and to their parents 
when this information is not readily avail- 
able elsewhere. The library by itself, one 
might say, must embark on a new educa- 
tional program related to the war. 


Some of the subjects that should be dealt 
with by the library, if they are not treated 
adequately in the curriculum, (a) 
consumer problems, including conservation, 
salvage, rationing, conservation of home 
equipment (refrigerators, washers, hot water 
bottles, hose, etc.), civilian defense, taxes, 
first aid, victory gardens, economical buy- 
ing, economical heating, etc.; (b) infor- 
mation in the various branches of the 
armed forces and on different war jobs; 
(c) information as to why we are fighting 
this war, comparisons of democratic versus 
Axis ideologies, tactics of aggressor nations; 
(d) material to help give a clearer under- 
standing of American democracy, present, 
past, and future; and (e) information about 
our allies. Some adults have slight con- 
tact with any continuing education, beyond 
what they may get through their children 
in school. 


are: 


Fortunately, much such information is 
available free or at small cost from various 
governmental agencies, state universities, 
and other organizations, so that while the 
library will have greater trouble with ex- 
panded pamphlet collections, clipping files, 
films, posters, etc., expenditures of book 
funds need not be great. However, though 
much greater reliance can be placed on the 
government’s free or inexpensive material 
distribution services, some book fund money 
will have to be spent for such material. 
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4. The library should help publicize 
war conditions and activities through ex- 
hibits, assembly and club programs, dis- 
plays, and cooperation with the administra- 
tion and the regular teaching staff, and 
with extra-school activities. For example, 
the librarian should call attention of teach- 
ers and administration to new materials on 
democracy at work and similar topics, 
popular radio programs dealing with the 
war might be publicized, and the library 
can be run more democratically than may 
have been customary. 

5. The library must help stimulate the 
teaching staff and administration and pro- 
vide information for their guidance. This 
function will demand tact, energy, and 
initiative. 

6. The library must conserve its own re- 
sources better, eliminate least important 
activities or least productive ones, simplify 
its functions as much as possible, and con- 
centrate on essentials; it must, in other 
words, strip for the emergency. 

7. In such a period of change, it is 
highly important that the library publicize 
its resources useful for these new courses 
and for war activities. Such publicity 
should be before materials will be needed, 
not after any new courses are already 
under way. Serious weaknesses in basic 
new subjects should be _ strengthened 
through appeal to the administration; 
strengths should be publicized aggressively. 
It is now that the library will prove its 
great value to the school and to the 
country, or by failing to do an adequate 
job in an emergency, slide back to its 
place of ten or fifteen years ago in Ameri- 
can education. 

8. The library must cooperate fully with 
local public and other libraries to con- 
serve resources, to publicize materials, and 
to get the greatest possible good from total 
library resources available. 


9. Post-war planning will become more 
and more important as the war progresses, 
and the library should be the source of in- 
formation for faculty and administration, 
and probably for students. 

10. The library staff members personally 
should participate fully in community war 
activities. 
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PLANNING FOR THE POST-WAR WORLD 


Summary of Discussions, Library and Adult Education Institute, St. Louis, 
April 6 and 7* 


DEFINITE, detailed plans for solution of 
post-war problems must be prepared now if 
the nation is to avoid the economic and 
political chaos that followed World War I, 
a panel of six St. Louis experts and Walter 
H. Blucher, director of the American So- 
ciety of Planning Officials, Chicago, told 
librarians and adult educators in an in- 
stitute at Hotel Jefferson yesterday. 

The panel of six included Harland 
Bartholomew, head of the City Plan Com- 
mission; Mrs. Edna Gellhorn, civic leader 
and chairman of the finance committee, Na- 
tional League of Women Voters; Dr. 
Samuel A. Johnson, head of the history 
department at Harris Teachers’ College; 
Arthur G. McDowell, national representa- 
tive of the Textile Workers’ Union of 
America; Dr. William H. Stead, dean of 
the school of business and public adminis- 
tration, Washington University, and Roy 
Wenzlick, president of Real Estate 
Analysts, Inc. Dr. David E. Lindstrom, as- 
sociate professor of rural sociology, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, was chairman of the 
panel. 

Speaking on an afternoon program of the 
regional institute, sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Library Association, the Illinois Adult 
Education Association and the Adult Edu- 
cation Council of Greater St. Louis, these 
six agreed focal points of attack in any 
post-war plan must be inflation control, in- 
surance of full employment, and provision 
against recurrence of war. 


Dr. BLUCHER 


Blucher, speaking at an evening session, 
predicted the country would see widespread 
unemployment before the war is over, and 
said: 


* The St. Louis Star-Times considered the 
institute on post-war issues, held in St. 
Louis, April 6 and 7, of sufficient news value 
to devote the major portion of a page to it 
in their April 7th issue. We have received 
permission to report it here as a resumé of 
the general discussions of that institute. 


“We have been talking as though we 
had until day after tomorrow to begin our 
plans. As a matter of fact, we have only 
until tomorrow. 

“The trouble now is that there is too 
general agreement on the need for some 
kind of plan and too little on what 
precisely we should do. We may get 
bogged down in generalities if we are not 
careful. The time of talking in generalities 
has passed.” 

Enlarging on his theme of unemployment 
even before the peace, Blucher asserted 
architects already were jobless, and added: 

“Next will be engineers, then the con- 
struction workers. Then the garment 
workers will be thrown out of work as our 
warehouses become glutted with uniforms. 

“Then those who are building jeeps and 
tanks will be unemployed as the character 
of the war changes and the bottlenecks of 
shipping are broken. 

“We could, of course, put these men to 
good use during the war. Construction 
workers, for instance, might be used to 
build some decent houses instead of the 
match-box contraptions we are throwing up 
here and there.” 


CONVERSION OF INDUSTRY 


Stating his belief that it would take 
private industry at least two years to con- 
vert from wartime to peacetime production, 
Blucher said he believed the bulk of the 
burden for full employment in the peace 
would fall on a public works program. 

At present, he stated, most cities are 
thinking only of “patch-work” programs to 
build up institutions that have fallen into 
disrepair, or that must be expanded to meet 
new demands. The concept of public 
works, he said, should be expanded to in- 
clude a wider range of projects. 

“There are such things as projects of the 
Grand Coulee Dam type, for instance,” he 
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said, “things that give a direct return in 
increased production. 

“There are, for example, 16 counties in 
southern Illinois that are blighted — the 
counties in “Little Egypt.” I throw this 
out merely as a suggestion: Might it not 
be good to develop there a comparatively 
cheap power supply so we might use the 
coal and other mineral resources now 
unexploited? 

“If private capital is willing to do the 
job, that is all to the good. But if not, 
the public should do it. We have to shed 
our old concepts of public works. If 
power is needed for full utilization of re- 
sources, the power should be supplied, and 
whether publicly or privately makes little 
difference.” 

Another type of project necessary, 
Blucher stated, is that looking toward com- 
plete rebuilding of slums and blighted 
areas in cities and rural areas. 

He also urged “selfish” interest in inter- 
national rebuilding through gifts or loans of 
materials to other countries for the rebuild- 
ing of their economy on the basis that “‘we 
cannot have a high standard of living here 
unless we have it everywhere in the world, 
because we cannot compete with ten cent 
labor and 3-cent light bulbs.” 

Blucher argued that immediate statement 
of plans for demobolization of the army 
would help immeasurably in the drawing 
up of any post-war plans for industry and 
in response to a question from the audience 
stated Congress could help in the planning 
by drawing up “a sensible tax plan now 
and stopping its diddling on the subject” 
and by providing immediately for enough 
funds, through the National Resources 
Planning Board or some other agency, to 
finance the drafting of plans.” 


PANEL DIsCusSION 


Panel discussion during the afternoon 
centered chiefly on the specific problems of 
inflation, unemployment and international 
cooperation. Excerpts from the discussion 
follows: 

MRS. GELLHORN: Congress today is 
the group doing most of the vocal planning 
for the post-war period, and the people are 
not aware that we have a voice with Con- 
gress. I am not sure we are doing enough 
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to insure such things as a sustaining of the 
President’s veto on the Bankhead bill, for 
instance, so we can keep our guard against 
inflation. I believe the danger of inflation 
is definitely a post-war problem. 


INFLATION CONTROL 


WENZLICK: I believe inflation is the 
most important problem. It has been 
relatively easy to control inflation during 
the war, but I am not sc sure about the 
period after the war. We should have seen 
price and wage structures frozen at their 
levels immediately upon entrance into the 
war. Now it is too late. 

Any adjustment we attempt to make at 
this time bring new mal-adjustments some 
place else, and when the fighting stops, I 
am afraid it will be difficult to use patriotic 
motives for inflation control. 

DR. JOHNSON: I agree that we are 
somewhat in the position of locking the 
stable after the horse is gone. But I still 
think we should do everything possible. I 
am firmly convinced most of the controls 
are unconstitutional, and in view of the 
probable emotional reaction after the war, 
I think we should nail down as many 
things as possible right now. 

DEAN STEAD: I am a little more 
optimistic. It was impossible to get groups 
to support measures for inflation control 
before the war, but I believe public opinion 
is growing more favorable to it now than 
is reflected by Congress. 

WENZLICK: Isn’t the real trouble that 
each group of us is trying to maintain a 
full standard of living now, when we have 
only two-thirds of the normal goods and a 
full standard is impossible? 

BARTHOLOMEW: The trouble is we 
have too much discussion of specific in- 
terest groups. I am amazed by the lack of 


discussion on a disinterested basis. What 
we lack is organization for general 
objectives. 

McDOWELL: I disagree. We can de- 


lude ourselves in talking of disinterested 
groups. The beginning of wisdom in 
democracy is the determination of distinct 
and separate interests. Once those in- 
terests have been defined, then we can ad- 
just them and organize on a basis of com- 
mon interest in them. 
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STEAD: That’s true. When we try tc 
get a civic organization as such, invariably 
we get the same tireless but small group. 
We do not get the really interested groups. 


EMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


LINDSTROM: We are agreed that we 
need inflation control, even if not on how 
to get it. What else must we have? What 
about full employment? 

WENZLICK: You can’t provide full 


employment on peacetime levels. Its just 
impossible. 
McDOWELL: I believe it is not only 


possible but imperative. Planning must go 
as far as possible in the utilization of men 
and material, so no one will be in actual 
want. 

This will mean discarding some silly 
notions, such as the one about market 
until there is a place for it. Some of the 
men and women should be kept in uniform 
until they complete their education, or we 
shall have again what we veterans of the 
World War I called “The Army of No 


Occupation.” 
WENZLICK: I believe some economic 
instability is desirable. Emmerson said 


every man is as lazy as he dares to be. I 
think there has to be a certain absence of 
total security before we’ll go out and work. 

McDOWELL: I agree that security is 
not the only important thing. We could 
get a slave state with security. We must 
look forward to a certain flexibility in our 
economic system and even pay for it, but 
at the same time minimum levels must be 
insured. 


AVOIDING ANOTHER WAR 


JOHNSON: At the same time, we must 
plan to avoid another war, or anything we 
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do will be lost. Unless we can sell the 
American people on the idea of abandoning 
traditional ideas of isolationism, unless we 
explode the notion that we can live in a 
vacuum, all other planning will be lost. 

MRS. GELLHORN: I believe we are 
jumps ahead of ourselves in the last war. 
Then we weren’t thinking of anything but 
a return to “normalcy.” There are some 
definite steps we can take now. Our next 
chance is to interest ourselves in the re- 
enactment of reciprocal trade treaties, be- 
cause through them we can serve notice we 
will not return to horrid high 
Hound your Congressmen! 

STEAD: If we are going to get any- 
where, however, we shall have to talk in 
terms of “specific plans.” Resolutions about 
“international co-operation” will not do any 
good, since there might be 1,000 interpreta- 
tions of what that means. 

I believe a good peace must be not 
regional, but world-wide. It must involve 
some form of international police. It must 
have a sound economic structure. And we 
must take up some part of Clarence Streit’s 
idea of “Union Now” in the sense that we 
have a federation and a common citizenship 
in world government. 

LINDSTROM: And what can we adult 
educators do now about seeing to it that 
we move toward such a peace? 

McDOWELL: They can look into their 
teachings and see whether we actually are 
talking of a subordination of all national 
interests, about international control, not of 
the Suez Canal alone, but of the Panama 
Canal. They can see whether their teach- 
ings about race tensions are true and ac- 
curate, since upon our feeling and thoughts 
about that subject will rest the whole of 
our attitude toward a great part of the 
world. 


tariffs. 
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SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY LOANS 
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THE Collections Department of the IIli- 
nois State Library furnishes book collec- 
tions to supplement the collections of small 
public libraries, to schools, clubs, church 
societies and other groups in rural areas or 
in towns without libraries. The map shows 
the geographical distribution of this service 


throughout the State for the five-month 
period from November 15, 1942 to April 
15, 1943. 

The collections range from 10 to 1,500 
books and consist of two types—school 


loans and community loans. 


During the 


five-month period 428 collections were sent 
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to schools and 72 collections to other com- 
munity groups, totaling 14,101 adult and 
juvenile books issued by the State Library 
on long-term loans. 

The heaviest borrowing was by patrons 
from Sangamon County, because of the easy 
access to Springfield and because of the 
increased school population due to defense 
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plants. Requests from other sections were 
fairly evenly distributed, though service to 
defense areas and larger populated counties 


was noticeably greater. 
—SOoLISKA RIBACCHI, Head, 
Collections Department, 
Illinois State Library. 


BOOKS ON POST-WAR PLANNING 


List Compiled by the Readers’ Advisory Service, St. Louis Public Library 


Beveridge, Sir William. Social Insurance 
and Allied Services. Macmillan, 1942. 
$1. 

“The much-discussed and widely ac- 
claimed Beveridge Report...represents the 
longest step yet taken by any nation in this 
war towards giving its citizens some ideals 
to live for alongside the ones they are be- 
ing asked to die for.” (Norman Cousins.) 


Bingham, Alfred. Techniques of Democ- 
racy. Duell, 1942. $3. 

“Mr. Bingham is at his best in showing 
some of the new techniques democracy 
must adopt if it is to survive victorious.” 
(Irwin Edman.) 


Carroll, Wallace. We're in This 
Russia. Houghton, 1942. $2. ; 
“The most honest attempt I have seen to 
answer the questions people are asking 
about Russia and the post-war world.” 
(William L. Shirer.) 


Gelber, Lionel M. Peace by Power: The 
Plain Man’s Guide to the Key Issue of 
the War and the Post-War World. 
Oxford, 1942. $1.50. 

“Sharp and incisive, thoughtful and bril- 
liant...carries a much needed warning.” 

(Hans Kohn.) 


Kohn, Hans. World Order in Historical 
Perspective. Howard, 1942. $3. 
“Traces the revolutionary backgrounds 
that have made Germany and the United 
States the spearheads of the opposing world 
forces of fascism and democracy.” 


McWilliams, Carey. Brothers Under the 
Skin. Little, Brown, 1943. $3. 
“The past history of our discrimination 
against the Negro, Indian, Mexican, 
Japanese, Chinese, Hawaiian, Puerto Rican 


With 


and Filipino, related to the war effort and 
the peace time world.” (N. Y. Times.) 


Millspaugh, Arthur. Peace Plans 
American Choices. Brookings, 
$1. 

“Concise explanations of the various pro- 
grams for lasting peace now under discus- 
sion, with arguments for and against but 
with no conclusions.” 


and 
1942. 


Shridharani, K. J. Warning to the West. 
Duell, 1943. $2.50. 

“Perhaps the best statement yet made by 
an Indian to the American people. ..Far 
from being obstructive or harmful, it can be 
valuable ammunition for the cause of the 
United Nations.” (Norman Cousins.) 


Stead, William. Democracy Against Un- 
employment; an Analysis of the Major 
Problem of Post-War Planning. Harper, 
1942. $3. 

Dr. Stead, Dean of the School of Busi- 
ness and Public Administration, Washing- 
ton University, was formerly Chief Ex- 
ecutive Officer, United States Employment 
Service. 


Thompson, Dorothy. Listen, Hans. Hough- 
ton, 1942. $2.50. 

“The introduction to this series of short 
wave broadcasts is an analysis of the 
German mind and of the strategy which 
America should employ to invade it and 
overcome an ideology which has been con- 
ditioned against democratic beliefs.” (Amy 
Loveman.) 


Wendell Wilkie’s new book “One 
World” (Simon-Shuster, $1, $2) has been 
chosen by the War Book Panel of the 
Council on Books in Wartime as “Im- 
perative” book three. 
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AN ECCLESIASTICAL ART LIBRARY 


By CAMILLE RIGALI, Librarian, Daprato Library, Chicago 


THE Daprato Library of Ecclesiastical 
Art, Chicago, is the realization of a dream 
—the dream of the man who guided the 
affairs of the Daprato Studios for over fifty 
years, John Rigali. At the age of sixteen 
he migrated to this country and in a base- 
ment shop began his career. And as he 
worked diligently and earnestly, he dreamed. 
Soon he became a partner in the small com- 
pany and for the first Chicago World’s 
Fair arranged a special window display of 
the company’s art work. Shortly after, as 
president of the growing concern he saw the 
crying need for better and more artistic 
fitments for the churches and religious in- 
stitutions. From then on he devoted all 
his enthusiasm, inspirations and energies to 
improving the standards of ecclesiastical 
art in this country. 

As time progressed, he became interested 
in developing a library devoted exclusively 
to religious art, lives of the saints, Chris- 
tian symbolism, the liturgy and church 
architecture. Such a library he believed 
would be invaluable in aiding his artists to 
acquire new ideas, better and authentic 
ones; and thus give to the churches the best 
in Christian art. 


During the latter part of 1924 these 
dreams were put into action. An unused 
space in the Studios was transformed into 
a room designated as the Library. A small 
number of books, were dug out from vari- 
ous nooks and corners and placed in book- 
cases. One hundred books—a few pictures! 
Certainly a meager beginning for the ob- 
ject in view. Moreover, it was all an ex- 
periment since both this type of library 
and its aspirations were unique. 


Since then books have constantly been 
added to the collection: new ones and old 
ones—books written in Latin, German, 
Italian and French as well as English. An 
effort is made to procure everything per- 
taining to this particular work. The Li- 
brary also subscribes to all the best Ameri- 


can and foreign art magazines as well as 
Catholic publications and newspapers. 
These are gone over carefully and clipped 
for valuable and interesting material and 
pictures. Copies of a number of Coats of 
Arms of the Hierarchy of this country as 
well as of some of the religious communi- 
ties as the Dominicans, Franciscans, Ser- 
vites and Mercy Orders are included in the 
collection. Calls for these are frequent and 
quite often they are incorporated in altar 
designs and decoration. 


THE CATALOG 


The most unique feature of the Library 
is its catalog. While other libraries may 
have the same books they are not cataloged 
in such great detail as here. Many new 
subject headings had to be made so that 
the catalog would be useful and easily ac- 
cessible for this particular research work. 
There are hundreds of headings under 
Christ, the Blessed Virgin and the Saints. 
Every religious picture is cataloged under 
its title, subject and the artist. Archi- 
tectural books are cataloged according to 
architectural style and pictures of churches 
filed and cataloged according to countries. 

Blue cards in the catalog indicate un- 
bound pictures while white cards indicate 
specific references within the books. At the 
present time the collection comprises over 
1,500 books, 4,000 pictures, hundreds of 
pamphlets; and the card catalog has more 
than 35,000 cards. 


The most fascinating assignments are 
those which require suggestions for the 
complete renovation of a church or chapel. 
Here one must consider size, style, location 
and patron saint of the church. The re- 
search work goes on sometimes for days. 
When the data is assembled it is presented 
to the artists who in turn prepare sketches 
showing a complete outline for altars, 
stained glass windows and _ decoration. 


< 





< 
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These decorations relate sometimes to the 
early local religious history, they so6metimes 
present the life of the patron saint of the 
church and not infrequently portray im- 
portant religious events. What greater sat- 
isfaction could there be than to have even 
a small part in the presentation of a layout 
combining thought, propriety, harmony and 
beauty? And what better justification for 
the existence of the Library! 


REFERENCE WoRK 


Much of the reference work is done in 
connection with Christian symbolism. Since 
the Catacombs, where the early Christians 
worshipped in hiding, are replete with ex- 
amples of the earliest symbols and figures 
there are frequent requests to explain the 
monograms and figures found therein. What 
is the symbolic meaning of the lamb, the 
pelican, bread and wheat, the peacock, the 
bursting pomegranate, etc.? What is the 
explanation of the Chi Rho monogram and 
what is the meaning of the Greek word 
Nika? 

As the Sisters call at the Studio they 
are shown the library, the purpose is ex- 
plained and they are asked to dress a doll 
representing that order. When the dolls are 
returned, dressed correctly in every detail, 
they are placed in glass globes and given 
a place in the Library. At present there 
are seventy-one in the collection—each one 
portraying a religious order in the United 
States. Besides being interesting and at- 
tractive the collection has proved to be 
valuable for reference work and more than 
once the dolls have been useful when 
modelling a new statue. 

A great number of the Orders repre- 
sented originated in France and Italy, 
among which are the Ursulines who were 
the first Community to migrate to this con- 
tinent. They settled in Quebec in 1639 and 
in New Orleans in 1727. Their story in 
Canada is beautifully told in Willa Cather’s 
“Shadow on the Rocks” and Agnes Rep- 
plier’s “Mere Marie of the Ursulines”. 
The Sisters of Mercy and the Presentation 
Nuns were founded in Ireland. One of the 
Orders had its origin in Poland, one in 
Holland and two in Switzerland. It was 
rather surprising in looking up the history 
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of these Religious Orders to find that not a 
few had their origin in these United States. 
Also, it might be of interest to mention 
that each Community has a certain amount 
of history and sentiment connected with its 
Habit and each Sister likes her own Habit 
the best. 

As the Library has grown and expanded 
it has become not only an important and 
integral part of all the activities of the 
Daprato Studios but it is also frequently 
consulted by the clergy, sisters, architects, 
newspapers, lay-people and other libraries. 
It has been most gratifying to serve who- 
ever is interested and thus prove that the 
experiment has been worth while. And to 
those who have had the good fortune to 
share in the inception and humble begin- 
ning of this Library it has constantly been 
a source of great joy, inspiration and satis- 
faction to watch the development and 
realization of that dream of years ago. 

In these days when one hears so much 
about the liturgical movement and when 
the styles in church art are changing 
rapidly, many inquiries deal with the cor- 
rectness of details: Is it necessary to have 
a three-step platform for an altar? Must 
the tabernacle be completely veiled? What 
are the liturgical colors? How many 
candles are used on an altar of Perpetual 
Adoration? What are the requirements for 
the foundation of an altar? What is the 
origin of the dossal and riddel? 


It may not be amiss to list here just a 
few of the miscellaneous requests received: 

Symbols of the Litany of the Blessed 
Virgin. Picture of the altar in St. Clement’s 
Church in Rome. Symbolic significance of 
flowers, colors and numbers. Inscription 
appropriate for Chapel dedicated to St. 
Agnes. On which side was Christ pierced? 
Has Mother Cabrini been canonized? Pic- 
ture of the Crucifixion by Rubens. Altars 
in Colonial style. Why and when were the 
Papal colors changed to white and yellow? 

The lives of the saints are daily brought 
to the fore with questions such as: 

Did St. Patrick have a beard? Who is 
the patron saint of dentists? What are St. 
Peter’s symbols? How is St. John of God 
portrayed? What are the symbols of the 
Apostles? What is the outstanding at- 
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tribute of St. Jude? Who are the principal 
patron saints of Italy, France, England, 
Poland, Ireland and Germany? Who is the 
newly canonized St. Andrew Bobola? Did 
St. Francis have the stigmata at the time 
he preached to the birds? 


When the librarian is asked about a saint 
of which there is no statue it is necessary 
to gather together all the data and pic- 
tures available regarding this saint so that 
the artist can prepare a sketch which will 
be authentic. This too is necessary when a 
statue of a newly canonized saint is wanted. 


In this connection, an excellent example 
is St. Therese of Lisieux, the Little Flower, 
who was canonized in 1925. As devotion to 
her was sweeping the country the Daprato 
Studios were striving to model the truest 
likeness possible of this saint of the Church. 
In conjunction with the research work 
done, a Carmelite Monastery sent a com- 
plete Habit of theirs with instructions as to 
how it should be worn. A dummy was 
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dressed and front, side and back view pic- 
tures were taken of the Habit. These were 
used by the sculptor when modelling the 
statue. 

SISTER DoLLs 


It occurred to the Librarian that it would 
be useful to have a collection of photo- 
graphs showing the Habits of the Religious 
Orders. In response to the letters which 
were sent out to the various communities 
quite an accumulation of pictures was re- 
ceived. In contrast to the others, the Good 
Shepherd Sisters sent a doll dressed in the 
Habit of their Order and a note suggesting 
that pictures be taken and then the doll 
returned to them. The beauty of the little 
Sister, about twenty inches high, was in- 
triguing and it was regretted that it had 
to be sent back. Imparting this in a letter 
to the Mother Superior she graciously al- 
lowed the doll to be retained. And this is 
the story that lies behind the collection of 
dolls now on display in the Library. 


ILLINOIS VBC NEWS 


ILLINOIS is listed as second in the 1943 
Victory Book Campaign, according to the 
April report of the National Headquarters. 
The total collection for Illinois was 623,164, 
a large portion of which was collected in 
the Chicago metropolitan area. New York 
is first with a total of 801,500. New Jersey 
is third with 370,864; Pennsylvania fourth 
with 300,153. 





The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, has con- 
tributed 100 new technical books to the 
Victory Book Campaign. 





A series of “chain parties,” sponsored by 
local clubs at the suggestion of the Decatur 


Public Library, has netted the Victory Book - 


Campaign in Decatur more than $500. 





Sarah Molony, librarian, Quincy Public 
Library, reported the following use of Vic- 
tory books: 

“When the Mississippi River Ice cut- 
ter reached Quincy three of the sailors 
came to the library to ask directions to a 


book shop. As a result we sent them away 
with about 50 of our VBC titles. Their de- 
light was pitiable; in fact, one boy asked 
if we were ‘kidding’ when we told him we 
were willing to let him pick out titles he 
would enjoy. The last we saw of him was 
when the station wagon drove away with 
him already deep in “Only the Stars Are 
Neutral.” 


The Jerseyville VBC, under the direction 
of Mrs. Earl C. Adams who has three sons 
in the service, has not only supplied the 
nearby Coast Guard stations with books 
and magazines but has also purchased a 
radio and four dozen chairs for the station 
library. In addition they report $114.65 to 
be used for books in other camps. 


Camp Ellis, near Lewistown, the largest 
camp in the Sixth Service Command, is to 
have a camp library and also a hospital 
library. The latter will be furnished with 
new books purchased by the Illinois VBC 
and selected by the hospital librarian. 
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AROUND THE STATE 





What’s News in Illinois Library Service 








VOTE LIBRARY TAX 


The following communities voted taxes to 
support a local public library (former WPA 
library centers or Association libraries): 

Clayton, Elburn, Elizabeth, Fairmount, 
Forrest, Mt. Prospect, O’Fallon, Orland 
Park, Potomac, and Weldon. At Auburn 
the city council approved a library tax. 

This is in addition to the list of com- 
munities listed in the April 
ILLINOIS LIBRARIES, making a total of 
twenty-four. A number of other communi- 
ties plan to vote. 


issue of 


The Public Library at Seneca, which is 
serving a defense community (grown from 
700 to 8,000 population almost overnight), 
now has a newly enlarged and redecorated 
library building. The library has approxi- 
mately 2,800 books, many of which were 
furnished through the Victory Book Cam- 
paign (books suitable for women and chil- 
dren). It also has a loan of technical books 
and books on special subjects furnished by 
the Illinois State Library. 


INCREASE LIBRARY TAX 


Lexington, Lincoln, Waukegan and Wil- 
mington have voted a tax increase for 
the public library. In each case the rate 
was increased from 1.2 to 2 mills in accord- 
ance with the permissive law passed by the 
last General Assembly. Nine towns, four 
cities have increased their library tax 
support by referendum since this law was 
passed. The increase was approved in 
every community that submitted the ques- 
tion to the voters. 





The Auburn Public Library has received 
a gift of 300 new books, many of which are 
first editions and autographed copies of 


1942 titles, from W. W. Goodpasture, Chi- 
cago bookdealer. The gift is a memorial to 
his mother, who before her death was book 
buyer for a Chicago department store. Mr. 
Goodpasture will add to the collection each 
month. 


LIBRARY BILLS PASS 


House bills 117, 118, and 119 have 
passed the House and Senate and have 
been sent to the Governor. Amendments 
were added to H. B. 117 (the bill that pro- 
vides for a change in the rate for county 
library service) and 118 (which authorizes 
the counties to make contracts with exist- 
ing libraries). The amendments exclude 
Cook County from the intent of the law. 
Three amendments have been made to 
House Bill 119 (which authorizes a 
referendum vote for the creation of public 
library districts). (1) amends the provi- 
sions for the election requirements. (2) 
provides that an established library in the 
area is included in the library district only 
when the proposition has been voted on by 
the people of that municipality. (3) pro- 
vides that library districts may be dissolved 
upon the vote of the people of the districts. 

Copies of the bills and amendments may 
be secured from the Illinois State Library. 


In order that the citizens of Springfield 
may have use of the State Library for 
books not obtainable through the local pub- 
lic library, a card of introduction is now 
available to patrons. This card is issued to 
patrons by the Lincoln Library, authorizing 
patrons to borrow books other than popular 
reading material, fiction, magazines and 
children’s books. Books thus borrowed 
must be returned to the Lincoln Library 
and are subject to fines charged by that 
Library. 
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ACTIVE IN WAR EFFORT 


One of the most active libraries in the 
war effort is the Nichols Library at Naper- 


ville, under the direction of Mary B. Eger- 
The library has collected 


mann, librarian. 





pictures of local men and women serving in 
the armed forces. These pictures (illus- 
trated above) have brought many people 
into the library, including servicemen on 


furlough. 


Besides cooperating in the Victory Book 
Campaign and furnishing books for nearby 
Camp McDowell, the library has also sup- 
plied the camp with games, decks of cards 
and at Christmas time sent candy and 
cookies and provided Christmas decorations 
for the men who were obliged to spend the 
holidays at camp. 


“Books for Sight Conservation Classes” 
is a list prepared by the Extension Service 
of the Illinois State Library in collabora- 
tion with J. R. Byerley, Office of Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. Size of 
type, grade range and other criteria of 
readability are indicated. The list was 
prepared for special classes, but a few 
copies are available for librarians. Address 
the Editor. 
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MUNICIPAL RETIRMENT FUND 


Moline and Winnetka voted favorably to 
adopt the Illinois Municipal Retirement 
Fund which provides pensions for munici- 
pal workers including members of the 
library staffs. The following list of muni- 
cipalities now participating in the Fund was 
furnished by Arthur S. Hansen, actuary for 
the Fund: 


January 1, 1941 (5) 


*(1) Evanston City 
(1) Galesburg City 
(1) Rockford City 
(1) Rockford Park District 
(1) Riverside Village 


January 1, 1942 (10) 


(0) Quincy City 
(1) River Forest Village 
(1) Wilmette Village 
(1) Rockford Sanitary 
District 
(1) School District #75 Evanston 
(1) School District #76 Evanston 
(1) School District #89 Maywood 
(1) School District #91 Forest Park 
(1) School District #99 Cicero 
(1) School District #202 Evanston 


January 1, 1943 (14) 


(1%) Lake County Waukegan 
(1%) Winnebago County Rockford 
(1%) DuPage County Wheaton 


(1%) Forest Preserve Dist. 
of Winnebago County Rockford 
(1%) Forest Preserve Dist. 


of DuPage County Wheaton 
(1) Lake Forest City 
(1%) Rockford Township 
(1) School District #97 Oak Park 
(1) School District #98 Berwyn 
(0) School District #100 Berwyn 
(1) School District #113 Highland 
Park 


*(1) provides credits to employees for 
prior service on the basis that the plan had 
been in existence during all past service for 
municipality contributions only. Alternatives: 
(1%) basis gives additional credit for the 
amounts which would have been paid by the 
employee during the entire period of past 
service; (%4) gives credit at only one-half 
of the regular municipality credit; and (0) 
gives no credit. 
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(1%) School District #186 Springfield 
(1%) School District #201 Cicero 
(1) School District #209 Maywood 


January 1, 1944 (incomplete) 


Joliet Park District 
(1) Moline City 

Oak Park Park District 

Winnetka Park District 

Winnetka Village 


See ILLINOIS LIBRARIES, January, 1942, 
p. 29, for complete account of the Plan and 
its benefits to librarians, or write to the 
Fund headquarters: 135 So. LaSalle St., 
Chicago. 


LIBRARY LOUNGE 


The Lincoln Library, Springfield, has 
opened a lounge on the first floor for the 
use of clubs and informal groups. It is 
equipped with leather chairs and lounge, 
table lamps, rugs and decorated in light 
color. A lighted globe is placed before the 
fireplace. When the room is not in use for 
meetings it is open to the public for 
browsing, reading and writing. Service men 
in the community are especially invited 
to use the lounge. Smoking is permitted. 

A special collection of 500 books has 
been selected for use in the room only. 
Circulating copies of each title are available 
from the Circulation Department. Housed 
in glass display cases in the room is the 
Vachel Lindsay Collection. 


The Oakleaf collection of Lincolniana, 
one of the five great collections of Abra- 
ham Lincoln material, was opened Febru- 
ary 13 with the dedication of the new Lin- 
coln room at Indiana University Library. 
The collection is the result of a lifetime of 
collecting by Judge Joseph B. Oakleaf of 
Moline, (Ill.) J. L. Oakleaf, his son, con- 
tinued to add to the collection after his 
father’s death in 1930, until the time of its 
sale to Indiana University. Paul M. Angle, 
librarian of the Illinois State Historical 
Library, participated in the dedication cere- 
mony. 
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PERSONALS 


KATHERINE L. Appott has resigned as 
librarian of the Gail Borden Public Li- 
brary, Elgin, after 51 years of service in that 
library. NAMIE M. MorGAn, assistant 
librarian and cataloger at the Elgin Library 
since 1903, has also resigned. MILDRED 
LaTHRoP of the library staff has been ap- 
pointed acting Librarian. 

Miss Abbott came to the library in 1892. 
She was appointed head librarian in 1903, 
on the death of Miss Cecil C. Harvey. 
During this period the library has grown 
from a collection of 15,000 books to an im- 
portant cultural center with more than 
100,000 books. Five times during this 
period the library has been extended 
through remodeling, including the introduc- 
tion of a children’s department. 

Miss Morgan joined the library staff in 
1903 and has been first assistant almost 
continuously since that time. 

Resolutions commending the “long and 
faithful service” for the retiring librarians 
were adopted by the library board. 


EVELYN BALL, librarian of the Peru Pub- 
lic Library for the past three years, has en- 
listed in the WAACS. She is stationed at 
Conway, Ark. Miss Ball who received her 
library training at the University of IIli- 
nois, was assistant librarian at Peru for 
several years before becoming librarian. 


Mary Grsss, librarian of the Griggsville 
Public Library for the past 29 years, re- 
signed recently because of ill health. She 
was succeeded by JEsSIE BASHFORTH. The 
library board, in accepting Miss Gibbs’ 
resignation, expressed appreciation for the 
long years of service in the library. She 
was librarian at the time the Carnegie 
library was opened. 


Mrs. EVELYN LITTLE, librarian of Mills 
College (Calif.) was a recent visitor at the 
library of the Bradley Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Peoria, where she inspected work of 
the library in connection with war prob- 
lems. 


MarIAN OLIVER of the Chicago Public 
Library staff, is co-chairman of the I. L. A. 
membership committee, representing the 
Chicago metropolitan area. 
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Cart B. RopeEN has recently celebrated 
his 25th anniversary as librarian of the 
Chicago Public Library. Mr. Roden 
started as a page at the library in 1886, at 
the age of 15. He succeeded Henry E. 
Legler as librarian in 1918. 


MarRION SEYMER, chief of circulation, 
Lincoln Library, Springfield, has been ap- 
pointed camp librarian at the Indiantown 
Gap Military Reservation, Pennsylvania. 
Miss Seymer is a graduate of the Wisconsin 
Library School. 


MarRION E. WITTENBERGER has been ap- 
pointed assistant librarian in the Veterans 
Administration Facility at Aspinwall, Pa. 
Miss Wittenberger was formerly assistant 
librarian at the Frances Shimer Junior 
College of Mount Carroll. 


LIBRARY SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Graduate Library School of the 
University of Chicago will offer two full- 
tuition ($300) scholarships and two half- 
tuition ($150) scholarships for the academic 
year 1943-44 for students enrolled in the 
new basic curriculum leading to the 
Bachelor of Library Science degree. The 
new program will begin in the Autumn 
Quarter of 1943. The scholarships now 
offered are in addition to the fellowships 
previously announced for advanced study at 
the School. 

The new B. L. S. program is planned as 
follows: 


I. For students with a bachelor’s degree, 
a one-year program of basic courses in 
library techniques, with additional courses 
in a subject field related to the special 
library interest of each student. 


II. For students with two years of col- 
lege, a three-year program, including two 
years of pre-professional courses in subject 
fields followed by one year of basic library 
courses. 


Students in either of the above groups 
are eligible to apply for scholarships. Ap- 
plications must be in the hands of the Dean 
of the Graduate Library School by June 15, 
1943. 
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Application forms for scholarships and 
for admission to the School may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago. 


A community library for the citizens of 
Greenview kas been recently opened under 
the sponsorship of the Greenview Fort- 
nightly Club. Mrs. Marie Ennis, of the 
State Library staff, a resident of Green- 
view, is responsible for organizing this as- 
sociation library, and is providing the 
housing of the books. Her mother, Mrs. 
Mary Bradley is in charge of the library. 
A loan collection has been secured from the 
Illinois State Library and books for women 
and children, discarded from the Victory 
Book Campaign been 
made available. 


collections, have 


A “Young Moderns” Section has been 
opened at the Peru Public Library. The 
section is intended for readers between the 
ages of 14 and 20 and will bridge the gap 
between the juvenile and adult books. It 
includes material on such subjects as hob- 
bies, sports, careers, aviation, personality, 
famous people, adventure and romance. 


“World Frontiers,” a weekly radio pro- 
gram is presented each Wednesday after- 
noon at 2:15 over Station WTAX by the 
Lincoln Library, Springfield. 


“Course for the storyteller: An Outline” 
by Ruth Budd Galbraith (H. W. Wilson, 
35c) has been prepared to meet the needs 
of volunteer workers who wish to tell 
stories to children in community centers, 
day nurseries and playground groups; and 
for teachers and librarians who have been 
asked to teach volunteer groups. 


The Friends of the Library at Riverside 
are sponsoring a series of public forums 
with the cooperation of the League of 


Women Voters. The forums are free to the 


general public. 
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ILLINOIS ARCHIVAL INFORMATION 


Margaret C. Norton, Editor 





THE ARCHIVES DEPARTMENT OF THE ILLINOIS 


STATE LIBRARY: 


ITS ORGANIZATION AND 


OPERATION 


THE Illinois State Library receives fre- 
quent requests for information concerning 
technical aspects of its archival work. 
Until now no overall description of the 
organization of the [Illinois Archives De- 
partment has been published. From an 
administrative point of view the organiza- 
tion is individual to Illinois and would 
probably be unworkable elsewhere. The 
methods of accessioning and preparing 
records for the use of patrons, and the 
forms used, may be suggestive, but again, 
should not be considered as a manual of 
archival practices of universal application 
in other archival agencies. 

The Illinois archives are administered by 
the Archives Department of the [Illinois 
State Library, located at Springfield. The 
Honorable Edward J. Hughes, Secretary of 
State, is State Librarian and Helene H. 
Rogers is Assistant State Librarian. The 
State Library Advisory Committee, com- 
posed of seven librarians representing the 
six regional library districts (the Chicago 
area having two members), all appointed 
by, the Secretary of State, makes recom- 
mendations concerning the policies and 
management of the State Library. 


History OF ILLINOIS ARCHIVES 


Archival work in Illinois dates back to 
1873 when George H. Harlow, then Sec- 
retary of State, created the Department of 
Archives and Index. This department was 
to collect, arrange and index the records of 
the Secretary of State’s office. Gradually 
the current work of filing correspondence, 
recording election returns, editing and 


publishing session laws and _ legislative 
journals, engrossed the time and attention 
of the department and the word archives 
was dropped from its title. Although it 
was impossible to yive the archives that 
scientific care which would have prevented 
the ravages of mildew, insect pests and 
dirt, the records were always in responsible 
custody and except for occasional docu- 
ments presumably stolen for their auto- 
graph value, the archives in the Secretary 
of State’s office were turned over to the 
present Archives Department intact. 

Shortly after 1900 the Illinois State His- 
torical Library began advocating the cre- 
ation of a separate archives department. 
Stimulated by the discovery of the sup- 
posedly lost Kaskaskia and Cahokia 
records, the trustees of the Historical Li- 
brary secured legislation in 1907 which 
permits local officials to deposit their non- 
current historical records with responsible 
historical agencies and societies. This legis- 
lation is discussed under the heading [IIli- 
nois Archival Legislation. 


As the second step towards a _ state 
archives department, the State Historical 
Library established the Illinois Historical 
Survey at the University of Illinois to col- 
lect and publish the source material for the 
history of Illinois. Professor Clarence W. 
Alvord was the first editor. After his death 
Professor Theodore C. Pease served as 
editor until 1939 when he resigned. The 
editorial office was then moved from Ur- 
bana to Springfield. Jay Monaghan is the 
present editor. 
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The notable series of publications called 
the Illinois Historical Collections has been 
a model followed by other states. The 
Collections printed many of the most im- 
portant state and territorial records such as 
the Cahokia and Kaskaskia papers, gov- 
ernors’ letter books, territorial laws, census 
and constitutional convention records. Of 
late years, especially since the establish- 
ment of the present Archives Department 
in the State Library, the State Historical 
Survey has devoted most of its efforts to 
the collection and publication of historical 
source materials from Europe and non- 
archival documents. 

In 1921 the Illinois State Library was 
reorganized by uniting the former State 
Library and Library Extension Commission 
and creating a third department, the 
Archives Division. The attachment of the 
Archives Division to the State Library 
rather than to the State Historical Library 
was made on the recommendation of the 
late Mrs. Jessie Palmer Weber, then 
librarian of the Historical Library. Mrs. 
Weber realized that there would be suffi- 
cient work to justify the creation of a 
distinct archives department which should 
not be subordinated in appropriations or 
administration to the historical department. 
Certain constitutional provisions and laws 
naming the Secretary of State as custodian 
of the executive records of the Governor 
and of the General Assembly archives made 
it expedient to put the new department 
under the jurisdiction of that office. Mak- 
ing the archives a division of the State Li- 
brary removed it from politics and gave it 
the strength and prestige of the larger in- 
stitution. Margaret C. Norton was ap- 
pointed first archivist and has served in 
that capacity since April 1, 1922. When 
the State Library law was rewritten in 
1939, the place for the Archives Depart- 
ment was restudied in the light of experi- 


ence. Upon the recommendation of the 
archivist, the Archives Division was re- 
tained as a department of the State 
Library. 


GENERAL ORGANIZATION 
The Archives Department is housed in 
the Illinois State Archives Building, dedi- 
cated on October 26, 1938. This is the first 
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unit of the proposed new State Library 
Building. The Archives Building is con- 
nected by tunnel with the State House and 
the Centennial Building. Other depart- 
ments of the Illinois State Library are at 
present located in the Centennial Building. 
The Illinois Documents Department (a 
section of the General Reference Depart- 
ment) and the assistant editor of JIlinois 
Libraries are also housed in this building. 
Descriptions of the Illinois State Archives 
Building can be found in the Iilinois Blue 
Book for the years 1935/36, pp. 680-693; 
1937/38, pp. 290-308 and 1939/40, pp. 422- 
444; also in the American Archivist for 
April, 1938, pp. 78-90. 

The State Library is open from 8:30 
A. M. to 5:00 P. M., Mondays through 
Fridays, and from 8:30 A. M. to 12 Noon 
on Saturdays. It is closed on Sundays and 
legal holidays, also on special occasions as 
ordered by the Secretary of State. All 
State departments customarily close at noon 
during State Fair week (generally the third 
week of August). Members of the State 
Library staff work thirty-three and a half 
hours per week, subject to overtime as 
necessary. They are granted two weeks’ 
vacation with pay, reasonable sick leave, 
and time for attendance at professional 
meetings. The Assistant State Librarian, 
department heads and all employees of the 
State Library except clerks are under 
civil service. Building maintenance, in- 
cluding the services of engineers, mechanics, 
watchmen, janitors and elevator operators, 
is furnished by the Superintendent of 
Capitol Building and Grounds. 

The Archives staff normally comprises 
the archivist, document archivist (who is 
assistant archivist), field visitor for ar- 
chives, photographer, two  stenographers, 
three clerks, two regular and one part-time 
relief watchman, one elevator operator and 
four janitors. 


OTHER STATE HISTORICAL AGENCIES 


The Archives Department of the Illinois 
State Library is one of the few state 
archival agencies able to devote their entire 
energies to archival work. The General 
Administrative Office of the State Library 
takes care of such personnel matters as 
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appointments, relations with the Civil 
Service Commission, leaves of absence and 


payrolls, also the ordering of supplies, 
bookkeeping and similar administrative 
duties. The Archives Department  co- 


operates with, and in return receives co- 
operation from other Departments of the 
State Library. For instance, its Photo- 
graphic Laboratory does the microphoto- 
graphic and photostating work for the 
whole library. The Art Department and 
the Assistant Editor, likewise cooperate in 
organizing exhibits. 

The Illinois State Historical Library, a 
separate institution, governed by a board 
appointed by the Governor, but located in 
rooms adjacent to the General Reference 
Room of the State Library, performs many 
functions which ordinarily are combined 
with those of an archival agency. The IIli- 
nois Historical Library collects materials on 
American and Illinois history and biography 
(especially Lincolniana), newspapers, maps 
and private manuscripts including church 
archives. Under a working agreement the 
Historical Library does not solicit deposits 
of State, county or municipal archives, and 
has turned over to the Archives Depart- 
ment its holdings of such records. The 
Archives Department, on the other hand, 
does not collect in the Historical Library 
fields. Following the precedent set by the 
Library of Congress and the National 
Archives, in the matter of presidential 
papers, the private papers of former gov- 
ernors and other officials are generally to 
be found in the Historical Library. Since 
the Historical Library maintains a full time 
and highly trained editorial staff, the 
Archives Department has never had occa- 
sion to establish a competing publication 
agency. 

The [Illinois State Historical Society 
publishes a Journal of Illinois History and 
Papers in Illinois History, both of which 
print short archival documents from time 
to time. The Society is a private associa- 
tion, but receives a State subsidy for pub- 
lication. Its secretary is always the libra- 
rian of the State Historical Library. 


The State has no historical museum as 
such, though the State Historical Library 
owns a very fine collection of Illinois por- 
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traits and other historical pictures, also the 
Minna Schmidt collection of figurines 
representing women prominent in Illinois 
History. The State Museum, also housed 
in the Centennial Building, has prepared 
several series of historical dioramas. The 
Department of Public Works and Buildings 
maintains numerous historical sites and 
buildings as a part of the State park sys- 
tem. Historical markers are also erected by 
this Department. 

There are also two other State owned 
libraries in Springfield which do work oc- 
casionally performed by other state archival 


agencies. These are the Supreme Court 
Library and the Legislative Reference 
Bureau. The State vital statistics records, 


though partially housed in Archives Build- 
ing vaults, are, as is customary in other 
states also, collected and administered by 
the Department of Public Health. Regis- 
tration of veterans’ graves, sometimes a 
duty given to the state archives depart- 
ment, is performed here by the Adjutant 


General. The State Council of Defense, a 
temporary war agency, through its his- 
torian, is collecting world war _ records, 


which will probably be deposited in the 
State Archives when the Council disbands. 


ILLINOIS ARCHIVAL LAW 


The Illinois Archives Department oper- 
ates under a permissive law and has legal 
jurisdiction over records*voluntarily trans- 
ferred to it by the respective state and 
local governmental agencies. Sections 5, 
13-15 of the Illinois State Library Act of 
1939 (Illinois Revised Statutes, 1941, Chap- 
ter 128, Sections 12.5, 12.13-12.15) apply 
specifically to the Archives: 

“Sect. 5. [Purpose of library]. 
Illinois State Library shall . 

“b) Maintain a Division for acquiring 
and preserving of the archival material of 
the State, and, offer facilities for the proper 
use of the said material.” 

“Sect. 13. [Seal and authenticated 
copies]. The State Librarian shall have an 
official seal which can be used to authenti- 
cate all books or records in his custody 


The 


that are not exempt from examination as 


confidential or protected by subsisting 
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copyright. A fee of fifty cents per page 
shall be charged for each authenticated 
book or record, except there shall be no 
charge for the making or authentication of 
such copies or reproductions furnished to 
any department or agency of the State for 
official use. When any such copy or repro- 
duction is authenticated by the official seal 
of the State librarian, it shall be prima facie 
evidence of the correctness of such books 
and records and shall be received in evi- 
dence in the same manner and with like 
effect as the originals.” 


“Sect. 14. [Custody of grounds and 
buildings]. The custody and control of the 
Archives Building and Grounds shall be 
under the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
State Librarian. 


“Sect. 15. [State officials may turn 
over documents to Archives Division]. 
Any official of the State of Illinois may 
turn over to the State Librarian, with his 
consent, for permanent preservation in the 
Archives Division, any official books, 
records, documents, original papers, or 
files, not in current use in his office, taking 
a receipt therefor.” 


There is no statute providing for de- 
posit of the records of discontinued agen- 
cies in the State archives. However, it is 
the universal practice in Illinois when 
temporary agencies are created or existing 
agencies dissolved, to specify in the en- 
abling act, that custody of their records 
must be transferred to some other duly 
designated agency. The archives of legis- 
lative commissions are required to be filed 
with the General Assembly to which they 
report. The records of a dissolved agency 
are, as is proper, transferred to the depart- 
ment which continues or closes out the 
business of the agency. Many of the most 
important records come to the Archives De- 
partment automatically by virtue of the 
fact that the State Librarian is the Secre- 
tary of State and as such is the custodian 
of those records. Among these records are 
the Constitutions and records of the Con- 
stitutional Conventions, the archives of the 
General Assembly (including the enrolled 
laws), the executive records of the Gov- 
ernor, the deeds and other title papers to 
State owned real estate, election records, 
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and, of course, the records of the sub de- 
partments under the Secretary of State, 
notably those of the Corporation and Se- 
curity Departments. 


The act authorizing transfer of local 
archives was passed many years before the 
Archives Department was created. Orig- 
inally transfers of records of “historic in- 
terest or value” were authorized to “the 
Illinois State Historical Society, the IIli- 
nois State Historical Library, or to the 
State University Library at Urbana, IIli- 
nois, or to any historical society duly in- 
corporated and located within their 
respective counties.” In 1939 the act was 
amended to include “the Archives Division 
of the Illinois State Library.” The Illinois 
State Historical Library has transferred all 
its county archival holdings except a few 
Lincolniana, to the State Archives. A num- 
ber of historical items, usually individual 
documents, from county archives, are in 
the hands of local historical societies. The 
Perrin collection containing the residue of 
the old Cahokia records, formerly cared for 
by the St. Clair County Historical Associa- 
tion, has been given to the State Archives. 
The act authorizing such transfers is quoted 
in full below: 


AN ACT to provide for the better preserva- 
tion of official documents and records of 
historical interest. [Approved June 9, 
1897. L. 1897, p. 205; as amended by 
act approved May 25, 1907. L. 1907, p. 
374, as amended July 13, 1939. Ill. Rev. 
Stat., 1941, Chap. 128, Sects. 18-20.] 


18. Transfer of records.}| § 1. The 
board of supervisors or board of county 
commissioners,’ as the case may be, of every 
county, and the city council or board of 
trustees of every city, town or village in 
this State may, by order or resolution 
authorize and direct to be transferred to the 
Illinois State Historical Society, the Illinois 
State Historical Library, the Archives 
Division of the Illinois State Library or to 
the State University Library at Urbana, 
Illinois, or to any historical society duly in- 
corporated and located within their re- 
spective counties, such official papers, draw- 
ings, maps, writings and records of every 
description as may be deemed of historic 
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interest or value, and as may be in the cus- 
tody of any officer of such county, city, 
town or village. Accurate copies of the 
same when so transferred shall be sub- 
stituted for the original when in the judg- 
ment of such county board, city council or 
board of trustees the same may be deemed 
necessary. 

19. Duty of officers.] § 2. It shall be 
the duty of the officer or officers having the 
custody of such papers, drawings, maps, 
writings and records to permit search to be 
made at all reasonable hours and under 
their supervision for such as may be 
deemed of historic interest, and whenever 
so directed by the board of supervisors or 
county board, city council or board of trus- 
tees of such county, city, town or village in 
the manner prescribed in the foregoing 
section to deliver the same to the trustees, 
directors or librarian or other officer of the 
library or society designated by said board 
of supervisors or county board, city council 
or board of trustees, as the case may be. 

20. Appropriations.| § 3. The board 
of supervisors, county board, city council 
and board of trustees of the several coun- 
ties, cities, towns and villages in this State 
shall have the power to make reasonable 
appropriations from their respective rev- 
enues for the purpose of carrying the pro- 
visions of this Act into effect. 

One other law in relation to local archives 
was passed in 1907. It is entitled, and 
reads as follows: 


AN ACT to provide for the promotion of 
historical research in the several counties 
of the State. [Approved May 20, 1907. 
Ill. Rev. Stat., 1941, Chap. 81, Sects. 70- 
71.] 

70. Counties, cities, etc., may make ap- 
propriations for historical research and 
publications.] § 1. Be it enacted by the 
People of the State of Illinois, represented 
in the General Assembly: That the sev- 
eral counties, cities, towns and villages in 
this State acting through their constituted 
authorities shall have power to encourage 
and promote historical research within their 
respective jurisdictions by making reason- 
able appropriations for the publication of 
the proceedings of and such papers and 
other documents of historic interest as may 
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be furnished by any historic or other so- 
ciety engaged in historic research, and for 
ascertaining and marking the location of 
ancient forts, villages, missions, military 
encampments, habitations of aborigines and 
other places of historic interest, and to pro- 
vide for the manner in which and the pur- 
poses for which such appropriations shall 
be expended. 

71. Printing and sales.]| § 2. The au- 
thorities of such counties, cities, towns and 
villages having so undertaken the publica- 
tion of the proceedings, papers and docu- 
ments mentioned in the first section of this 
act shall have power to cause the same to 
be printed or published in book or pamph- 
let form and to provide for the sale thereof 
at such prices as in their judgment will re- 
imburse the cost of publication. 


DESTRUCTION OF RECORDS 


The State of Illinois has no general acts 
providing for systematic destruction of 
obsolete records. About twenty-five cate- 
gories of State and county records may, 
under specific enabling acts, be destroyed 
periodically. At present the Archives De- 
partment is cooperating with the various 
county officials’ associations in a study of 
this problem. The Illinois County Clerks’ 
Association is sponsoring a series of bills to 
permit destruction of certain records, based 
upon reports of consultations on the sub- 
ject between the county clerks and the 
archives extension service. 

The statutes forbid destruction, larceny 
or falsification of public records. “If any 
judge, justice of the peace, sheriff, coroner, 
clerk, recorder or other public officer, or 
any person whatsoever shall steal, embezzle, 
alter, corrupt, withdraw, falsify or avoid 
any record, process, charter, gift, grant, 
conveyance, bond or contract, or shall 
knowingly and wilfully take off, discharge 
or conceal any issue, forfeited recognizance, 
or other forfeiture, or shall forge, deface or 
falsify any document or instrument re- 
corded, or any registry, acknowledgment or 
certificate, or shall alter, deface or falsify 
any minute, document, book or any pro- 
ceeding whatever, of or belonging to any 
public office within this state, the person 
so offending shall be imprisoned in the 
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penitentiary not less than one nor more 
than seven years.” (Revised Statutes, 
1941. Chap. 38, Sect. 401.) 

The Illinois records laws are defective in 
four important respects. First, they do not 
require incoming officials (except in a very 
few cases) to issue an inventory receipt 
to their predecessors. Second, they do not 
provide for effective enforcement of pen- 
alties in case of unauthorized destruction. 
Third, they do not provide for an archives 
council to consider and recommend de- 
struction of useless papers. Such legisla- 
tion as has been secured permitting de- 
struction has taken the form of specific en- 
abling acts secured and carried out by the 
departments. Some recent legislation is 
dubious from an archival point of view. 
Fourth, there is insufficient definition of 
the distinction between office memoranda 
and actual records, resulting in an ex- 
tremely strict interpretation of the term 
“records” by the Attorney General. 


STAFF ORGANIZATION 


The archivist, under the direction of the 
assistant state librarian, has general charge 
over the Archives Building and supervises 
the work of the archives staff. She acts as 
deputy to the state librarian in authorizing 
the transfer of records to the building, en- 
forces the rules and regulations of the 
Archives Department, emphasizes the im- 
portance of good record keeping through 
articles in professional magazines, exhibits, 
news articles and speeches before civic 
groups, consults with State and local offi- 
cials concerning their record problems, and 
does research work on governmental or- 
ganization to make it possible for the 
staff to give better service on the archives. 
Assisted by the document archivist she 
does the cataloging as described below. 
The archivist makes a monthly statistical 
and narrative report to the assistant state 
librarian, also special reports as occasion 
arises. These reports give not only the 
bare statement of facts concerning ac- 
complishments, but record decisions as to 
policy and describe in detail new processes 
or methods adopted. 


The assistant archivist, whose title is 


document archivist, acts as archivist in the 
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absence of that officer. He acts as general 
assistant and more specifically directs the 
reference work, including scheduling time 
at the reference desk. He does most of the 
non-routine reference work; checks in 
records transferred to the archives; refiles 
records taken from the vaults for reference 
use; compiles the shelf-list; assists with 
the cataloging; directs and reads proof on 
the indexes and supervises the filing of the 
cards, writes articles for JIlinois Libraries, 
etc. 

The field visitor for archives, under the 
immediate supervision of the archivist, 
promotes better care for county archives 
primarily through field visits. He reports 
monthly to the archivist for transmissal to 
the assistant state librarian. 

The photographer does the microphoto- 
graphic and photostat work for the entire 
State Library and services the reading 
machines. He also spends some time at the 
reference desk. 


The receiving room clerk supervises re- 
ception of records transferred to the 
Archives Building. The Archives Depart- 
ment accepts no responsibility for any 
records until they reach the Receiving 
Room. The clerk in charge of this room 
operates the fumigator and the cleaning 
machine and supervises the transfer of the 
records to their respective vaults, but does 
not assist in the arrangement of depart- 
mental vaults. He checks departmental 
records against the authorization list and 
reports discrepancies to the archivist who 
in turn checks with the department. He 
works with the assistant archivist in ar- 
ranging records received for transfer to the 
archives proper. 

Repair of manuscripts is assigned to 
various clerks in accordance with their ap- 
titude for the work. For several years the 
receiving room clerk did the mending. 
Later other clerks have been assigned from 
time to time. 


Three clerks are regularly assigned to the 
Archives Department. Sometimes a fourth 
clerk is assigned more or less temporarily. 
Two clerks divide their time between 
filing, indexing and reference room duty. 
Each specializes in the filing of and ref- 
erence to certain types of records received 
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regularly and in considerable quantities. 
One clerk services the Corporation Depart- 
ment archives, the other the records of the 
General Assembly and Election Records. 
Both work on other records received. For 
reference desk work they generally index. 

The two stenographers work under the 
immediate supervision of the archivist. For 
pick-up work they also index. 


THE VAULT SYSTEM 

The Archives Department administers 
two types of vaults in the Archives Build- 
ing. The Archives vaults house those non- 
current records transferred to the immedi- 
ate jurisdiction of the Archives Depart- 
ment. They consist of records chiefly of 
historical interest and records of such legal 
value that they may not be taken from the 
building. As public records they may be 
consulted under the supervision of the 
archives staff, but they may be removed 
only on court order. 

Every state department has a large num- 
ber of semi-current records over which the 
department head is unwilling or unable to 
relinquish jurisdiction. Such records are 
frequently of far greater legal importance 
than records transferred to the archives 


proper. For these records, a system of de- 
partmental vaults, mew in American 
archival economy, has been provided. 


Vaults have been assigned to each elective 
state officer, which he may apportion to his 
sub-departments as he sees fit. To ensure 
that only the most important records are 
filed in the departmental vaults, the State 
Librarian retains a censorship over the 
categories of records which may be filed in 
them. No duplicate records or records sub- 
ject to periodic destruction may be put in 
the departmental vaults, and strict regula- 
tions as to equipment, care of vaults, rules 
against smoking, etc., are rigorously en- 
forced. Aside from authorizing the trans- 
fer of records to the departmental vaults, 
the Archives Department has no jurisdic- 
tion over or access to such records, the re- 
spective departments retaining full jurisdic- 
tion over and servicing their own records. 


DEPARTMENTAL VAULTS 


When a department head desires to 
transfer records to his departmental vault, 
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he makes formal application to the archivist 
for such transfer, accompanying his re- 
quest with an inventory of the records in- 
volved. This inventory need not be de- 
tailed, but must include sufficient informa- 
tion descriptive of the categories of records 
proposed ffor transfer to enable the 
archivist to determine whether or not they 
are original records of permanent legal 
value. The request must also state the in- 
clusive dates, and number and size of 
volumes or number and size of containers. 


For the first transfers to departmental 
vaults, which involved moving in large 
quantities of semi-current records, short 
form inventories prepared by the His- 
torical Records Survey of WPA were the 
basis for selection of records. 


As soon as the Archives Building was 
opened for deposits, the Secretary of State 
addressed a letter to each elective state 
officer and to each of the directors of Code 
Departments, informing him of the fact, 
and offering to accept non-current records 
for the archives. This was accompanied by 
a list of records, compiled by the archivist 
from the Survey inventories, suggesting 
categories of records which would be ac- 
cepted for the archives if offered by the 
Department. The fact was emphasized 
that the decision for or against such a 
transfer was entirely subject to the judg- 
ment and wishes of the department. The 
reason for sending this letter was not only 
to give helpful information, but also to en- 
sure that a possible destruction of those 
records at some future time might not be 
justified by a claim that the archivist had 
rejected the records for the archives. Most 
of the records suggested for transfer to the 
archives proper went first into Depart- 
mental vaults, because it is only natural 
that Departments prefer to keep jurisdic- 
tion over their records so long as their own 
vault space is adequate. The Archives De- 
partment has emphasized the need for get- 
ting important records into the building 
rather than into the archives. 

The state architect had to have exact 
knowledge of the sizes and quantities of the 
various types of equipment before he could 
order the same. Therefore a series of con- 
ferences was scheduled between the vari- 
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ous department heads, the assistant state 
librarian and the archivist. The procedure 
used for this preliminary checking has been 
adopted for later negotiations for transfer. 
With the inventories (in duplicate) in front 
of them, the department head and the 
archivist check the lists together, deciding 
which records shall be transferred to the 
archives, which to the departmental vaults, 
and which retained in the office of the 
department. 

In general records should be three years 
old before they may be transferred to de- 
partmental vaults. Ordinarily records of 
the current administration are not accepted 
for the archives proper, though particu- 
larly important records (except fiscal 
records) are taken. A letter, written on 
State Library stationary is then sent to the 
department, addressed to the elective state 
officer or director of a code department 
(never to a division chief), in substan- 
tially the following form: 


“In accordance with our conversa- 





tion of [ date] with your repre- 
sentative Mr. [or, “‘your let- 
ter of date”] authorization is 


hereby given for the transfer of the fol- 

lowing records to your Departmental 

Vault: 

[List, with inclusive dates. ] 

“The following records suggested by 
you are not suitable for transfer to 
your Departmental Vault because [rea- 
sons for rejecting]. 

“The following records will be ac- 
cepted for deposit in the State Ar- 
chives, subject to the exclusive juris- 
diction of the Archives Department of 
the State Library. 

[List, with inclusive dates].” 

If the department has not previously 
filed records in its vault or if the head of 
the department or his chief clerk is new 
and may not be familiar with the pro- 
cedure, a copy of the Rules and Regula- 
tions is enclosed. Since one of the condi- 
tions for acceptance of departmental vaults 
is acquiescence in the Rules and Regula- 
tion,* an attempt is made to get new of- 
ficials to visit the Archives Building so 


*A copy of Archives Rules and Regula- 
tions furnished on request to the Archivist. 
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that reasons for these regulations and pro- 
cedures can be demonstrated to them 
visually. 

All expenses incidental to the transfer 
must be borne by the department involved. 
All records are fumigated and cleaned in 
the Archives receiving room under the 
supervision of a member of the achives 
staff. The receiving room clerk holding a 
duplicate copy of the authorization list, 
checks off the records brought in and re- 
ports any decrepancies to the archivist. The 
archivist examines the disputed records, and 
after consultation with the department head, 
issues supplemental authorizations as re- 
quired or directs that the records in ques- 
tion be returned to the department if not 
suitable for transfer. 


The departmental vaults are subdivided 
into caged bays, each having an individual 
lock. This permits large departments to 
restrict access to the records to the clerks 
of the proper sub-departments. Keys to 
the bays are kept at the Archives refer- 
ence desk. There the signatures of clerks 
whom the respective departments authorize 
us to admit to their vaults, are kept on file. 
The clerks sign a 3 x 5 inch pass in dup- 
licate. 
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Archives Division 
Vault No. 
Bay No. 
The undersigned hereby acknowl- 
edges admission to the vault mentioned 
on the date and time shown and re- 
sponsibility for the contents of same 
until a check-out is registered on this 
card. 
NAME: 
DEPARTMENT 
IN OUT 





This pass is time-stamped when the clerk 
receives and when he returns the key. At 
the end of each month, the original copy 
of each pass is sent to the department head 
so that he may know just who had access 
to his files and when. The duplicate copy 
is retained by the Archives department for 
three years. 
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Possession of the vault key is authoriza- 
tion to the elevator operator to take the 
clerk to the proper vault floor. No one is 
admitted to the corridors leading to the 
departmental vaults unless accompanied by 
a duly authorized departmental clerk. 
There is an emergency exit from each floor, 
so located that clerks cannot roam from 
one vault level to another. The building en- 
gineer also signs when he enters a depart- 
mental vault. No mechanic is allowed to 
work anywhere in the building except under 
the personal supervision of the building en- 
gineer. Departments send their representa- 
tives when it is necessary for mechanics to 
work within their vaults. 

Most departments forbid their clerks to 
take other clerks or outsiders to their 
vaults. Departments are urged to take rec- 
ords back to their own offices for consulta- 
tion, though they may make use of the 
archives reference room for that purpose. 
The archives staff, however, is not per- 
mitted to supervise the use of such docu- 
ments nor to accept them for use of de- 
partmental callers. Departments must fur- 
nish their own janitor service within the 
vaults. Departments may consult, remove 
and return their records to their files with- 
out any supervision from the archives staff. 


THE RECEIVING Room 


All records coming into the Archives 
Building are required to be fumigated and 
cleaned in the receiving room. The equip- 


“There is a new world to be built. 


fighting for: 
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ment of this room consists of a fumigating 
vault, cleaning machine, large work table, 
and several dollies, trucks and carts. 

The fumigator is a Haskelite Plymetal 
Vault of the type used by furriers. The 
fumigant, a mixture of ethyl-dichloride and 
carbon-tetrachloride, is poured 
trough at the top of the vault, then gas- 
sified by electric heat. Fumigation requires 
about twenty hours. The chemicals are 
non-toxic to human beings and animals, but 
destroy the fatty cells of insects, their 
larvae and eggs. The vault is approxi- 
mately 10 x 13 x 6 ft. and has a capacity 
of 100 legal size drawers. The quantity 
of records permitted to be brought to the 
Archives Building at one time is strictly 
limited to the capacity of the fumigator 
vault. 


into a 


This type of vault is less expensive 
and simpler to operate than the vacuum 
type used at the National Archives and 
some other archival departments, but has 
proved fully efficacious against roaches, 
termites and silver-fish, the prevailing in- 
sect pests here. 

The cleaning machine operates on a com- 
bination of compressed air to blow the dust 
off the records and vacuum to absorb the 
dust. It is a duplicate of the machines 
devised for the National Archives by the 
U. S. Bureau of Standards. 





This article on the organization and 
operation of the Illinois State Archives 
will be concluded in the June issue of 
ILLINOIS LIBRARIES. 


There is possible now a world worth 


a unified world, a more just world, a more equal world. Winning 


the war will not of itself produce such a high order, but it will give us the chance 
to create such a better world. And the very severity and intensity and depth of 
the Tragedy in which we are now involved requires that there be a determined 


goal worthy of so great a _ sacrifice.” 
Bishop of Missouri.) 


(The Right Reverend William Scarlett, 





